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eAtors note Why do we all seem 
to delight in kidding, panning, or criticizing 
the advertising world? The truth is that 
Madison Avenue both reflects and shapes 
our U.S. culture today—whether for good or 
bad. And often we can get keen insights 
into our modern world by what we see and 
hear in ads. Take, for example, two ads we 
saw recently in a St. Louis city bus. Both 
dealt with STRENGTH. The one ad showed 
a young boy seeming to be holding a heavy 
barbell over his head, but standing behind 
him and supporting the weight was his father. 
The words said: "Strength in Reserve—Serve 
in the Army Reserve." The second ad showed 
a family worshiping in church. The bold words 
said: ''Find the strength for your life—wor- 
ship together this week.’ Just what is the 
true understanding of strength? 


“That’s enough about me. Let me 
hear something from you. . , . What 
do you think of my dress?” 
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When Van Cliburn 
returned from Mos- 
cow, he was given a 
ticker tape parade 
up Broadway — the 
first such acclaim 
New York City ever 
accorded a musician. 


Vill success spoil Van Cliburn? 


by Aubrey B. Haines 


HEN Van Cliburn landed in Moscow two years ago the only person 

who was there to greet him was the customs official—and he has a 
| bit of greeting visiting Americans. Van plans a return trip this spring. 
us time his tall, spare frame will command all the adulation and tumul- 
ous welcome accorded a world-famous celebrity. 
The story of Van Cliburn’s astronomical ascent to fame has, by constant 
petition, worn threadbare. In 1954 Van won the Leventritt Award—no 
1all accomplishment since it meant a chance to appear with the New York 
julharmonic and four other important orchestras. Although critics praised 
g. his name remained relatively unknown to an indifferent public. The 
™™m prior to the Moscow competition, he was able to get only a few con- 
‘rt engagements. It was Mme. Rosina Lhevinne, Van’s teacher at Juil- 
ard and a renowned musician herself, who suggested that Van enter the PPD 
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When Van Cliburn 

visited President 

Eisenhower, he was 

accompanied by his 

parents, Mr. and Mrs. 

Harvey Lavan  Cli- 
burn, Sr. 


Russian competition. His win over 
several hundred promising and 
praised Russian and European pia- 
nists captured the imagination of 
people all over the world. Khrush- 
chev called him “a good politician 
for your country.” The mayor of 
New York headed a ticker-tape pa- 
rade up Broadway. And President 
Eisenhower shook his hand. Van 
was amazed—and dazed. “I’m just 
floored,” he said. And no one 
doubted his sincerity. Asked to 
speak at a luncheon given him by 
Mayor Wagner of New York, Cli- 
burn began, “Really I was lucky,” 
and added, “It could certainly have 
happened to someone else.” 

Now, after several hundred rec- 
ord-breaking concerts, numerous TV 
appearances and smash record hits 
(his RCA Victor recording of 
Tschaikovsky’s “First Piano Con- 
certo” sold over a million, outselling 
many rock ’n’ roll hits), Van has 
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established himself as consider 
more than the flash-in-the-pan “* 
sation” he labeled himself. He’s 
acknowledged master of the keyc 
—and an immensely popular 
former as well. 

As is always the case, there } 
been detractors who have leveled 
charge that Van’s meteoric rise 
fame has “gone to his head.” 
it? Or is Van the same modest, 
assuming boy who told reporter: 
his return from Moscow, “This 1 
success. This is sensation.” 

Is he the same? No. How cc 
he be? Times and circumsta 
have changed. His first flash of 
credulous disbelief has long s 
worn off. He knows that he is 5 
much in the limelight. But he kn 
too that one success does not a 
matically insure another. Tig 
no longer his own. It’s div 
among publicity agents, newsp: 
men, his friends and family, anc 


Vi This isn’t success. 
{ 


(his is sensation!’’ 


‘Jans. Van feels his responsibility to 
is public keenly. All his thought 
jnd discipline are concentrated on 
jis playing and his publicly spoken 

svords. Many young people, under- 

‘tandably enough, would have re- 

ijented this public encroachment on 

heir time. But Van’s love and con- 

‘fern for people because they are hu- 
nan knows no bounds. “Many per- 
tons who become noticed take a 
iitrange view about dealing with 

lbeople. They seem to feel that it’s 

oo much trouble. I don’t under- 

jtand that. I love people. They re- 

ax me.” 

What has especially pleased Van 

been the response of teenagers 

~ his music. When he found that 
fmany teenagers who wanted to hear 
him could not afford the admission 
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During Van’s 
Carnegie Hall 
concert, Guest 
Russian Conduc- 
tor Kiril P. Kon- 
drashin (right) 
led the orchestra. 


price, he came up with an answer. 
His rehearsals are now open to all 
young people from the ages of 12 
to 18. Response to his generosity 
has been overwhelming. 

Having become famous as an in- 
terpreter of classical music, it might 
be expected that Cliburn would re- 
gard any other kind as being infe- 
rior. Such is not the case. “Nothing 
musical is alien to me,” Van says. 
“Rock ’n’ roll is part of my world. 
I enjoy playing it but only for 
friends at home.” 

Probably the tall Texan’s religious 
background and upbringing have 
been as publicized as his triumph in 
the Moscow competitions. His trip 
there was accompanied by a well- 


worn Bible, which he reads daily. d>D>Dd 


On arriving in Moscow, he phoned 
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“I feel ['m still maturing musically.” 


his parents in Kilgore, Tex., and 
asked them to pray for him. The 
whole town prayed. The Cliburns 
prayed, as Van had known they 
would, not for victory for their son 
but that “God’s will be done.” 
Born Harvey Lavan Cliburn, Jr., 
in Shreveport 25 years ago, Van 
could play Bach’s “Prelude in C 
Minor” by the time he was four. 
His mother was his piano teacher 
for 14 years, starting when he was 
three. Believing firmly that you 
“don’t sit on the tracks and pray; 
that will not stop the train,” Van 
was encouraged to practice hard. 
While attending Kilgore High 
School, Van played clarinet in the 
marching band, was president of the 
dramatic society, and composed sev- 
eral songs. He was interested in, 


and read many books on, poetry, 


psychology, and sociology. Fo 
time—even though he was a g! 
dancer and popular around scl} 
—vVan suffered inferiority feel} 
because of his height. The "| 
remained his first love. An 
long-hair musical ambitions did 
go unnoticed among his classma} 
Some of them gave him a pr} 
rough time. 

No sooner had he graduated ti} 
Van rushed to New York and | 
rolled in the Juilliard School of 1 
sic. After Mme. Rosina Lhevii 
agreed to take him on as a pu 
there followed some difficult dé 
Van got awfully tired of eating | 
dogs and baked beans! Then - 
lowed the Leventritt Award and 
celebrated trip to Moscow. 

Van attributes his talent and s 
cess to God. An automatic 20 | 


Determined not to rest 
on his past laurels, Van 
Cliburn practices daily 
to perfect his style and 
talent ‘ 
: f 


nt of his earnings goes to the 
urch. 


‘Wat Cliburn came to his dressing 
“lom before his scheduled appear- 


‘l)pwer to make good music together”’ 
is his plea. 

Recently Van was questioned by 
ull bevy of reporters on his marital 
bitions. He answered that he did 


have good judgment, surely 
ulunded, before I pick a woman to 
» my wife,” he said. And then he 
ded a sentence that could be the 
ue to his intense, unending drive. 
# feel that I’m still maturing mu- 
eally—and I hope I will be until 
die.” 
Has Van Cliburn’s success gone 
his head? If so, it’s because 
takes clear, intelligent planning 
id clear-headed reasoning to han- 
e his burgeoning career. And he 
10ws that his success could end as 
viftly as it began. But if Van’s 
access has gone to his head, his 
‘et have moved elsewhere. Daily 
cactices in his New York apartment 
rought complaints from the neigh- 
yrs. So, he accepted the offer of 
jnway and Sons to make a studio 
br him in their basement. Here he 
an pound away without disturbing 


/ryone. vVvvV 


OUR 
COVER 
STORY 


Leisure time is a luxury unique to 
our age today. And many of you 
are making good use of your spare 
time. The girls on our cover, for 
example, are among 300 high 
school gals in and around Quincy, 
Mass., who volunteer time to work 
as aides in the Quincy hospital. 
And there are many other gals and 
guys giving similar service in their 
own home community. The possi- 
bilities are unlimited, if you look 
hard enough. Perhaps you and your 
friends might be the pioneers in 
some new service to your com- 
munity. Check for yourself. Where 
is help needed most? Can young 
people do anything about it? Who 
can give you help to get things 
started? And don't be halted by 
fear of getting a negative response 
at first. 


Bible verse on new U.S. stamp... 


“Proclaim liberty throughout the lan 


by Glenn D. Ever 
(| 
N June 10, 1960, letters addressed air mail to Latin Ant 
can countries will bear a new stamp—the “stamp of libert/ 
Winging its message “south of the border,” the ten-cent stai 
will carry a picture of the Liberty Bell. Printed on the bell is |} 
inscription, “Proclaim Liberty throughout the Land to all 4 
inhabitants thereof” (Leviticus 25:10). 

This is the verse that appeared on the original Liberty 
ordered from England in 1752 by the Province of Pennsylvai 
for its newly completed State House, now known as Independer 
Hall. Isaac Morris, speaker of the colonial assembly of the co: 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and a devout Quaker, selected t 
prophetic verse, which is part of the instructions the Lord ga 
Moses. And it is because of the biblical inscription, rather th 
because of its later role as a messenger of independence a 
liberty, that the bell was called the ‘‘Liberty Bell.” 

Modeled after “Big Tom,” which hangs in Westminster Abb 
in London, the Liberty Bell was the largest bell of its time— 
feet in circumference, 5 feet 3 inches high, 2080 pounds. 

The size of the bell was always its undoing. As soon as 
arrived, it was placed on a scaffold and a crowd gathered to he 
how the great new bell would sound. The bell was swung vig 
ously, the clapper struck it a mighty blow—and with the fi 
strike the bell cracked. Fortunately, two foundry men were al 
to melt it down and recast the bell. When the bell’s loud cle 
tones rang out for the first time in 1753 to summon the Assem|k 
into session, not a single member overslept! 

For the next 82 years the bell pealed out good news and b: 
On February 38, 1757, it tolled the news that Benjamin ee 
was departing for England to ask the king for a redress of gri 
ances. On September 9, 1765, it called together the first histo 
Congress of the 13 American colonies. Some time later the k 


ng out again when the angry inhabitants learned that the port 
i Boston had been closed. 


jorld. Man’s inalienable-rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
if happiness were proclaimed. 
The bell continued to function—except for a brief time during 


The bell was taken down from the tower of Independence Hall 
nd placed on display in a vestibule. Down through the years, 
ck and all, it has become a revered symbol of American free- 
im. The voice of the Liberty Bell may be stilled. But its mes- 
lage of freedom and equality speaks eloquently to all men wher- 
yver they may be. vVvv 
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Courtesy of New Art Center Gallery 
“Moses with the Ten Commandments” by Marc Chagall 


HE highest prices in the history 
of art are being paid for orig- 
,al works by modern artists. At a 
‘eent auction in Amsterdam, the 
letherlands, bidders parted with 
249,000 for 103 paintings on the 
vst day of the sale. 
High in favor were paintings by 
.e Russian-born artist, Mare Cha- 
all. His “Violincellist” brought 
‘28,900 and $10,000 each was paid 
or “Dancer with Fan” and “Rus- 
an Man and Woman.” Another, 
Flowers on the Roof,” brought 
13.400. 
At the same time that the world’s 
rt dealers were out-bidding each 
ther for Chagall paintings in Am- 
erdam, an exhibition of the artist’s 
and-colored etchings and_ litho- 
raphs, illustrating the Old Testa- 
Int, opened in New York. These 
nts are bringing between $100 
nd $250 each, and they are in pop- 
lar demand. 


MARC CHAGALL 


by Jean Louise Smith 


Mare Chagall started his series on 
the Old Testament in 1930, when he 
was commissioned by Ambroise Vol- 
lard, shrewd, fabled French art 
dealer. Vollard believed that litho- 
graphs and etchings on Old Testa- 
ment themes done by a top-drawer 
artist would catch public interest. 
He was correct. His commission 
started Chagall on a long and ardu- 
ous task of research and print mak- 
ing—a task on which he kept work- 
ing from 1930 until 1939, and then 
after an interval, four more years: 
1952 to 1956. 

In a review of the Chagall show 
at the New Art Gallery Center, the 
New York Times gave prominent 
display to a reproduction of the lith- 
ograph, “Moses with the Ten Com- 
mandments.” The critic wrote of 
the “skill and notable tenderness” 
with which the artist did his biblical 
series and of the “distant, dreamlike 
character” which Chagall imparted 
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to the stories he was _ illustrating. 

Born in 1887 in the small Russian 
village of Witebsk and reared in a 
Jewish family, Chagall’s art always 
bears the marks of his peasantry 
and Jewish ancestry. 

In his heart, Chagall carries the 
world of his childhood, with its faith 
and simplicity. His art is a reflec- 
tion of these images. Though his 
studies and fame as an artist have 
taken him all over Europe and 
America—where his works have al- 
ways been received with enthusiasm 
—he always returns to Witebsk, the 
home of his childhood. 

One of the interesting things 
about Chagall is that his art remains 
basically the same. It grows, yes, 
but you recognize the same faces, 
the same dreams, the same symbols. 
They are like old friends whom you 
greet joyfully. 

There are the old Jews—melan- 
choly, sensitive, noble. There are 
the persecutions that plague his race 
—the burning villages and the suf- 
fering people. You find them time 
and time again. 

This air of noble suffering and 
melancholy is present in Chagall’s 
Old Testament lithographs. Look at 
“Moses with the Ten Command- 
ments.” It is a noble, kingly Moses, 
holding a great tablet of stone and 
at the same time turning to look 
down at his people who are forget- 
ting their God. 

With great economy of line, with 
just a few bold strokes, Chagall has 
drawn a heart-broken leader whose 
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sharp eye discerns that once ag: 
he must plead with his people 
remember their God. Nobil 
strength of character, patience < 
long-suffering are all there, 

trayed in those few, perfectly dra 
and perfectly-placed lines. ‘ 

Another of his works shows 
Moses overcome with joy. He 
taking his people out of the Land 
Egypt. With a crown on his he. 
he leads his suffering people 
joy, abandon, and confidence. T 
umph is in his bearing; 
in every line of his body. A gre 
luminous pillar of cloud hovers ov 
the horde of men, women, and ck 
dren—refugees in every sense of t 
word — carrying bundles, childre 
and household effects. 

“David Crying Over the Death. 
Absalom” is a marvelous thing. T 
king sits utterly alone outside t 
city, His head is in his hands 
he sobs his grief. He cries, “O r 
son Absalom, my son, my son A 
salom! would God I had died f 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son 
(2 Samuel 18: 33). The heart-ren 
ing story has never been mo 
graphically and _ artistically px 
trayed than by Chagall. The gr 
of the king and his isolated lone 
ness speak of the impact of the dea 
of a loved one and create a feeli 
that is instantly recognizable by — 
who have suffered grief because 
the death of a loved one. 

Perhaps it is this probing, sen 
tive feeling for the emotions tt 
overpower man that makes Chag 


Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York, N. Y. 
“Calvary” by Marc Chagall 


iN 
HT 
ihe favorite he is. Maybe it is the 
ihory-telling quality of Chagall’s art 
fiat makes it so appealing. Then 
gain, it could be the dream-like 
Juality of his paintings. His people 
Jad objects often float over roof- 
fops. His animals sometimes have 
uman faces and his people are oc- 

ionally part animals. Chagall 
nmself rejects the word “fantasy” 
9 often applied to his work. He is 
veaching for something very real. 


What he tries to capture on canvas 
is the essence of man: his thoughts, 
his bright, wavering dreams, his 
soul. 

Whatever the reason, Marc Cha- 
gall’s work speaks plainly and claims 
many friends. His long career as an 
artist has been productive of hun- 
dreds of paintings and prints, sought 
after by leading museums and art 
collectors the world over. 
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what is 
your opinion 
on scholarships 
for athletes 
in college ?, 


cholarships help all students .. . 


Lynn Lohse, ] 
Wilton Junction, Ia. a. 
in favor of athletic scholarships, since a scholarship of any kind is a 
“w@ help to the student. But I believe that a scholarship should be given 
1a scholastic basis. Being able to run from one end of the field to another 
ith a funny lookin’ pumpkin isn’t going to help you in English Lit. The 
hletic scholarship recipient should qualify in the classroom as well as in his 
10sen sport. | 


athletics is a legitimate occupation .. . 


Barry McCullough, 


Clearwater, Fla. 


College athletic scholarships are just as important to some students as 
cholastic scholarships are for others. I am in favor of athletic scholarships 
ecause there are many fields of athletics open to those with talent. Take, for 
astance, major league baseball, pro football, pro basketball. These are occu- 
ations just as important as many others and require much more future 
2hooling, knowledge and practice. However, I do not favor competition 
mong colleges for obtaining outstanding athletes. Athletic scholarships 
hould be limited to those who really need them. 


infair to deserving students .. . 


Sharon Young, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


The winning of a scholarship, to me, is one of the most wonderful things 
hat can happen to a high school student. It is a sign of hard work and con- 
entration on studies throughout high school. For this reason I don’t believe 
n athletic scholarships. A boy may demonstrate outstanding athletic ability, 

not possess the scholastic qualities necessary for college education. Col- 
eges are becoming seriously overcrowded and admissions more restricted. It is, 
herefore, unfair to deny some deserving student further education by granting 


uch athletic scholarships. 
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I favor engineer over “bone crusher” 


Philip Colwell, 
Rumford, R.I. 


I don’t approve of college athletic scholarships. Sure, they are a finely 
to get certain young people into college, but are these the young men we Sif 
filling our colleges? In times as scientific-minded as these, an engineer or} 
English major is much more important than a hulking “bone crusher’”} 
gangling “dunker.” It would be to our benefit to give the money for tH 
scholarships to deserving students who would rather get an education tha} 
four-year training period loaded with pep talks. 


in general, I support aid to athletes . . 


. Linda Wheeler, 
oa Topeka, Kans. 


Athletic scholarships make college careers more attractive to high sche 
graduates who are good in team sports. Sports tend to make better lead 
of the participants and therefore should be encouraged. However, I feel tl 
an athlete in college must maintain a high standing scholastically. He shor 
not focus his attention just on athletics, to the extent that his academic st 
jects suffer. When his grades suffer, his scholarship should be withdrawn. 


our idea of education is not sports only... 


Tommy Gray, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Athletic scholarships are fine for the athletes who really deserve them 
further his schooling and athletic program. I am strictly in favor of | 
schools who maintain that a student achieve a certain grade level to p 
ticipate in sporting activities. The colleges in America were founded with 
idea of learning first and sports were created with the idea of making sch 
a more rounded institution. It is against our idea of higher education for 
boy to go to school only to play in any particular sport. 
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itudents must prove themselves .. . 


Martha Rose Whitten, 
Richmond, Va. 


hletic scholarships are recommended if they are given to students who 
“™@ proved themselves to be outstanding athletes and good sports. The re- 
sient of an athletic scholarship should not only excel in his physical 
\¢pilities but especially in his sportsmanshp and contact with other people, for 
pis plays a large part in making a good athlete. A scholarship should never 
ie given unless the person is academically able to meet the requirements of 

s school. These scholarships should help those students who are good 
lege material but otherwise would be unable to attend college. 


toward becoming a more useful person... 


Terry Manz, 
Junction City, Kans. 


Athletic scholarships are alright. I think all scholarships, however, should 
2 accompanied with some kind of restrictions, such as grade average and the 
nility to participate. Maybe athletic scholarships aren’t as important as 
holarships in the fields of medicine, science, engineering, etc., but athletic 
holarships, if used in the right way, provide good clean fun, and give many 
dys an opportunity to become a more useful individual. 


aving for knowledge satisfied . 


Charles Gaven, : 
Greensboro, N.C. lw 


on should reward deserving students who are not athletes equally with 
‘xe athletes, or in some instances, more than the athletes. In our age, all 
blleges should give most attention to the craving that youth has for knowl- 
ige, whether the young person be athlete or non-athlete. 
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To the people of Nyack, N.Y., 
Helen Hayes is Mrs. Charles 
MacArthur, wife of a successful 
playwright, mother of a 22-year- 
old movie star, housewife and 
active citizen. But outside 
Nyack, she is one of America’s 
most famous actresses. 
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MY REVELATIO 
BY HELEN HAYE! 


NCE, years ago, I got into a d 

fight. [I was wheeling a be 
carriage, my pet cocker spaniel t1 
ting beside me. Without warni 
three dogs—an Afghan, a St. E 
nard and a Dalmatian—pounced 
the cocker and started tearing h 
to pieces. I shrieked for help. T 
men in a car stopped, looked, 
drove on. 

When I saw that I was so inft 
ated that I waded in and stopped 
fight myself. My theatrical train 
never stood me in better stead. 
shouts were so authoritative, my § 
tures so arresting, | commanded 
situation like a lion-tamer andy 
dogs finally slunk away. 

Looking back, I think I acted. 


in anger than from a realization t 


was on my own, that if anybody 
is going to help me at that mo- 
ent, it had to be myself. 
Life seems to be a series of crises 
at have to be faced. In summon- 
rength to face them, though, | 
oe fooled myself into an exagger- 
td regard of my own importance. 
felt very independent. I was only 
) stantly aware of other people. I 
orked hard and was “successful.” 
rf the theater, | was brought up in 
tradition of service. The audi- 
ce pays its money and you are ex- 
ected to give your best perform- 
-ce—both on and off the stage. So 
served on committees, and made 
eeches, and backed causes. But 
Ueehow the meaning of things es- 
ped me. 
When my daughter died of polio, 
lery body stretched out a hand to 
Ip me, but at first I couldn’t seem 
i) bear the touch of anything, even 
e love of friends; no support 
emed strong enough. 
i While Mary was still sick, I used 
go early in the morning to a little 
vhurch near the hospital to pray. 
aere the working people came 
liitietly to worship. I had been care- 
(iss with my religion, I had rather 
itt God out of my life, and I didn’t 
\ave the nerve at the time to ask 
im to make my daughter well—I 
Inly asked Him to help me under- 
Wed, to let me come in and reach 


Ym. | prayed there every morning 
hd I kept looking for a revelation, 
it nothing happened. 


And then, much later, I discov- 
ered that it had happened, right 
there in the church. I could recall, 
vividly, one by one, the people I had 
seen there—the solemn laborers with 
tired looks, the old women with 
gnarled hands. Life had knocked 
them around, but for a brief mo- 
ment they were being refreshed by 
an ennobling experience. It seemed 
as they prayed their worn faces 
lighted up and they became the very 
vessels of God. Here was my revela- 
tion. Suddenly I realized I was one 
of them. In my need | gained 
strength from the knowledge that 
they too had needs, and [ felt an 
interdependence with them. I ex- 
perienced a flood of compassion for 
people. I was learning the meaning 
of “Love thy neighbor... .” 

Truths as old and simple as this 
began to light up for me like the 
faces of the men and women in the 
little church. When I read the Bible 
now, as I do frequently, | take the 
teachings of men like Jesus and 
David and St. Paul as the helpful 
advice of trusted friends about how 
to live. They understand that life is 
full of complications and_ often 
heavy blows and they are showing 
me the wisest way through it. I 
must help myself, yes, but | am not 
such a self-contained unit that I can 
live aloof, unto myself. This was 
the meaning that had been missing 
before: the realization that I was a 


living part of God’s world of people. 
VVV 
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ENVY 


Cranky, green-eyed monster, 
Envy on the loose, 

Subjecting worthwhile efforts 
To slander and abuse. 
Accomplishments of others 
Provoke his awful groan, 

He’s so jealous of their talents, 
That he doesn’t use his own. 


FAD-ISM 


Her passion is for fashion, 

For apparel sleek and new, 

For frills, and frocks and flashines 
From hat down to the shoe! i] 
She’s a superficial sister = 
With properly painted smile, 

She sees no virtue in a thing 
Which isn’t now in style! 


LAZINESS 


His is the saddest kind of crime, 

He wastes the precious gift of time. 
“Don’t push me now, Ill do it later!” 
Yawns this typical procrastinator. 

He respects no calendar 

And neither do his chums, 

His achievements are as nothing, 

For “Later’’? never comes! 
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Teen volunteers aid Quincy 


friendly face and an extra help- 
A ing hand can mean a lot around 
a busy hospital. And the Quivettes, 
teen-age volunteer aides who assist 
the staff at Quincy Hospital, Quincy, 
Mass., are finding that out. ”I never 
knew before,’ a 16-year-old Quiv- 
ette said, “how much just a smile 
can mean to a person who is fright- 
ened and in pain.” 

Last year 180 Quivettes, repre- 
senting some 30 high schools and 
junior high schools in the area, gave 
27,466 hours of volunteer service— 
the equivalent of three years of 
round-the-clock service. The aver- 
age volunteer-hours given in a 300- 
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bed hospital like Quincy’s is 2( 
per month. Mrs. Walter Lee, dir 
tor of the volunteer program, no 
that the Quincy Hospital Corps av 
ages 3000 hours of service, with » 
juniors donating approximate 
2000 hours per month. 

Nursing duties of the girls inch 
admitting and discharging patie 
serving and feeding patients, m 
ing beds, wheeling patients to X-r 
keeping the bedside unit clean ¢ 
in order, assembling carts, and ¢ 
and preparation of equipment. § 

The Quivettes do not give mé 
cine, assist with patients in oxy; 
tents, or remove bed pans. 


ne “Quiveties” assist in a 
Irvice function at Quincy 
Hospital. But they do not 
je medicine, nor handle 
‘'d pans, nor assist patients 
in oxygen tents. 


~ssher duties include administer- 
je back rubs, arranging flowers, 
ding napkins in the kitchen, and 
|stributing mail to the patients. 
ae of the more pleasant duties of 
Je Quivettes is working in the chil- 
-en’s ward as “mothers.” 

Around the hospital the Quivettes 
‘Ysist in the Cherry (gift) Shop, at 
Ne information desk, and in cleri- 
1 positions. They also aid the 
fursing school staff with routine 
Jork and with textbook and lecture 
npers. They work in the bacteri- 
‘ogy and hematology laboratories, 
ad in the blood bank. 

Whether or not a girl is accepted 


new Quivette 
eceives her 
herry red uni- 
orm ~from Mrs. 
alter Lee, direc- 
br of volunteers, 
\s veteran Qui- 
»tte Helen Grant 
adjusts cap. 


into the ranks of the Junior Volun- 
leer Aides is dependent upon her 
scholastic record, her personality 
and appearance, and her general at- 
litude. References, the parent’s writ- 
ten consent and the school nurse’s 
approval must be obtained. 

But a high school girl, even with 
all the necessary qualifications, does 
not just walk in and begin to work 
in the wards and around the hospi- 
tal. Each applicant is personally in- 
lerviewed and given the opportunity 
to work with an experienced volun- 
teer in her preferred service. If her 
work is satisfactory, the applicant is 
received in the accelerated training 
program of 50-hour 10-week dura- 
tion. Courses are conducted quar- 
terly and include textbook work, 
lectures, demonstrations, and on-the- 
job training. During the training 
program, each girl is assigned to the 
different departments in which vol- 
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“Quivettes” quick to qualify 


unteers work to gain experience in 
all areas of the hospital. 

Mrs. Lee, who studied nursing for 
two years, tries to arrange special 
programs for girls who plan to en- 
ter nursing school. Many of the 
students who volunteer are members 
of the Future Nurses Career Club 
like Grace Martinson of Weymouth. 
Grace recently was a featured 
speaker at a Weymouth High School 
meeting when she told future nurses 
about the Quincy Hospital volunteer 
program. 
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One of the first things to} 
learned is the meaning of “‘stat,’| 
abbreviation meaning “quicker 1 
quick.” The word “stat” on ar 
der means that it must be fill 
mediately. And as Mrs. Lee * 
an order is never laid on the dq 
it is always handed to someone. | 
the end of the training program} 
volunteer takes a 130-word wri} 
examination, after which the g} 
can rattle off definitions such) 
“hematology,” “A.B.O.,” and ~ 
tology” without any trouble at al] 

When a girl has completed 
training program and written ex 
ination, she receives her cherry 
uniform and cap, official recognit: 
from the American Hospital Asse 
ation that she is a “graduate nurs 
aide.” 

Once a girl has definitely be 
indoctrinated in the spirit of Quir 
Hospital, she is likely to remain. 
far 177 of the Quivettes have be 
awarded the American Hospital - 
sociation Service pin for complet 
100 hours of volunteer servi 
Forty girls have given 500 hours 
service, and one, 16-year-old He 
Grant, has served 1000 hours. 
most all the girls who were initia 
into the program last summer, 
cept a few vacationing from Ma 


Fast on the draw, a ‘ 
young patient in the 
children’s ward has 
Quivette Madeleine at 

gunpoint, 


e Quiveites 
rform many 
sks that free 
» graduate 
_rses for ser- 


te 
ak 


lve the patients at Quincy Hos- 
fal. 
The staff stresses that it is a learn- 
‘f program as much as a service 
‘ipgram, And the girls are expected 
| display the same _ professional 
‘ide and attitude that is a prerequi- 
e for graduate nurses. According 
the cherry-red-bound “Volun- 
‘r’s Guide” handed each “probie,”’ 
Quivette is expected to be “dis- 
set, emotionally stable, flexible in 


beting unexpected situations and 


aware of the necessity of strict dis- 
cipline and adherence to the Medi- 
cal Code of Ethics.” 

Although school has necessarily 
curtailed the girls’ hours of service, 
they are still required to serve regu- 


lar, weekly hours. In this respect 
the girls have lived up, nobly, to 
hospital standards. During a recent 
203-day bus strike, noted Mrs. Lee, 
“Faithfulness, reliability, and proper 
attitude toward their work resulted 
in a consistently high attendance of 
the Quivettes.” 

Begun in January of 1959, staff 
and patients alike are well satisfied 
with the results of the program. As 
one admiring male patient | ex- 
claimed, the vividly-clad Quivettes 
“sure know how to brighten up the 


day for a fellow.” VVV 


Quivette Ellen John 
and Mrs. Lee present 
the Parents Magazine 
Award check to _ Ad- 
mitting Officer Mrs. 
Esther M. Beres, R.N. 
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Why do 
parents 
still tell 

the 

stork story? 


JOHN CRAWFORD 
WRITES ABOUT: 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 
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well with my parents. The 
thing I still hold against them is} 
way eS lied to me about impor} 
matters. They made the stork s¥ 
seem so real to me when 
younger that the facts of life hz 
very hard when [ accidentally fo} 
out about them. . 
When I was about 12 I tried} 
get my mother to talk with me aly 
sex. | thought my questions vw 
important. conenon she made } 
feel that I was bad to ask such q] 
tions. Maybe my father would hi 
listened and tried to answer 
questions, but I did not feel 
taking the chance of another lect 
on how bad I was. I just quit try; 
to get them to tell me. 
Fortunately, the mother of one 
my friends understands teens bet: 
She lent me two library books 
teens about sex. I have gained 1 
uable information from these boc 
Parents probably feel on the s 
when a boy or girl asks questi: 
about sex matters. But why do p 
ents tell such unbelievable tal 


ANSWER: Most mothers and fa 
ers can talk sensibly with child 
about practically any topic but s 
When this topic comes up, these fp 
ents either seem lost for words 
resort to some degree of falseho 
A child’s best source of reliable 
formation about all angles of 
ought to be his parents, both mot 
and father. 


Some parents believe that “wl 


1 are a little older they can tell 
«a better.” It’s true that younger 
jy |Idren would not want to listen to 
vyg, involved discussions. But 

inger girls and boys are definitely 

srested in knowing they were 
born of their mothers and 
(tore belong to the family. The 
\jjtk story and the doctor’s big 
ck bag story top the list of big- 
st and most frustrating stories that 


.}ny parents still eon up es vi- 
j}us untruths would be hard to 


}1 or boy who grows up with 


wpthers and sisters. Even in such 
\faations, however, you need not be 
.| a loss for reliable facts of life 
id love. 
glThe librarian in any public li- 
gary can help you find a book or 
ito that will boost both your knowl- 
wige and your self-esteem. There 
#e many well-written books for 
yung people on problems of grow- 
}g up with healthy minds and 
Jdies. 
Don’t be too rough on your father 
| mother about this sex informa- 
m situation. Take advantage of 
© opportunity you have to prepare 
irself to be a better parent, in 
ways, than your mother and 


cher seem to be. VvVV 
(Copyright 1960. All rights reserved.) 


“We represent the young people of 

the church, and we’ve come to you 

because yow’re a minister and you 
know all about everything!”’ 
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"Don't Balk at Salk" 
Says Polio Foundation 


Despite the increasing availability 
of Salk vaccine shots for youth and 
children, polio is on the upswing. 
As of September 1959, 11 million 
teenagers had received no vaccine. 
In the age group from 15-19 years, 
one out of every four had not re- 
ceived the protection of a single 
Salk shot. Another 14 per cent had 
failed to complete their full series 
of shots. 

The President has proclaimed 
May 1-7 National Youth Fitness 
Week. Now would be a particularly 
appropriate time, suggests the Con- 
sultant on Youth Activities for the 
National Foundation, for youth 
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eroups to initiate polio vaccin 
campaigns. A National Found 
bulletin lists the following as 
sible ideas for such a campaig: 
Contact the chairman of your 
chapter of The National Founda 
If your local chapter has a Teen: 
Program (TAP) committee, co: 
nate your activities with this 
gram. (2) Conduct a survey to 
out how many members of 

group have not received the 
quired number of Salk shots. ] 
a record for each member. Keey 
record until all of the members 
completed their shots. (3) De 
at least one meeting to lear 
about the effects of polio and th 
velopment of the Salk Vaccine. 
Sponsor a polio-poster contest. 


Leaving her scho 
London, Jill Hau 
14, is on her we 
Israel to begin a 1 
career. She has 
chosen to play I 
in the movie versi 

“Exodus.” 


onx Yearbook Prints 
+ter from Khrushchev 


Premier Khrushchev will be a 
Watributor to The Sousa Blue and 
Yay, a Bronx junior high school 
lagbook, this year. In response to 
@ar-old Gail Bartley’s letter ask- 
}z him for his views on the year- 
Yok theme, “Reverence for Life,” 
jnrushchey said he wished the 
Whole rising generation of Amer- 
a” would “learn what war is like 
om history books only.” 

The yearbook staff, with the help 
a faculty adviser, wrote to several 
brid leaders including President 
senhower, Premier David Ben- 
urion, and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
ho is identified with the phrase, 
everence for life.” Mr. Khrush- 
ev was the only one to reply in 
srson. “I never expected him to 
iswer,” said Gail. “I was flabber- 
isted.” She explained that hers 
ould be the first graduating class 
* the new school and that “the idea 
as to make our yearbook outstand- 
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enator Proposes Annual 
‘outh Appreciation Week 


A joint resolution proposing that 
ie nation annually observe the sec- 
nd week in November as Youth 
ppreciation Week in honor of the 
a majority of young people 

o are good citizens” was recently 
itroduced in Congress by Senator 


enneth B, Keating (R.-N.Y.). 


% EP a? 


When young Morris Page greeted 
President Eisenhower recently, he 
slipped a quarter to the Chief Execu- 
tive in a handshake. The surprised 
and amused President said he had 
to return the gift explaining that un- 
der the Constitution someone could 
accuse him of accepting a bribe. 


Teens Would Have Parents 
Attend Church with Them 


Parents can help raise the moral 
standards of the country by attend- 
ing church with their children, This 
was the consensus of a cross-section 
of more than 12,000 teenagers at 
the annual convention of the Arkan- 
sas Association of Future Home- 
makers. “If parents do not attend 
church with their children, the chil- 
dren feel the church is not impor- 
tant,’ the future homemakers 
agreed. “Parents who take their 
children to church and then leave 
are not setting a good example.” 
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your slant: 


A lesson in algebra—from the students 


Dear Editor: 


I found a mistake in the photo illustrating the article, “Do You ¢ 
How to Get Along With Your Teachers?” (March 27 issue). 


Notice the algebra problem: (x+y) («—y) =x? —2xy—y’. 


I have worked this problem and so has my algebra teacher in 
Braunfels Junior High School. We got the following answer: x* —y’. 


The way we work algebra, this particular problem goes like this: 
1. Multiply the top equation by x 


2. Multiply the top equation by —y 


Nai Ve 4 F 
ee VV eee 
—¥ Vaca), 
3. Add the two results 
MAY. 
Se ee 
xe —¥? 


Since one xy is plus and the other xy is minus, they cancel each ot 
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out. And now you have the correct answer: x*—y?. 


—Wilton M. Warnecke, J 
New Braunfels, Tex. 
Dear Editor: 


I don’t think you'll get along with your teachers if you make mista 


like this. —Virginia Lee Best, 


Frederick, Md. 
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News for Encino’s 

only newspaper 

comes in over the 

wire services while 

its young editor 

checks for a lead 
story. 


een publishes. town’s paper 


T 15, Alan E. Lidlow is editor-publisher of the Encino News 
Correspondent, the only newspaper in Encino, Calif. He’s 
xo the advertising manager, circulation boss, reporter, writer, 
py boy. “It sure keeps me hopping,” says Alan. “I face every 
pical newspaper crisis in getting it out, even to piling out of 
d in the middle of the night to cover news stories with my 
otographer.”’ Alan has the consent of his parents “as long as 
jon’t slight my schoolwork.” A lot of his news Alan obtains 
‘phone and over the teletype machine in his office. Alan, in- 
lentally, had had no previous writing or newspaper experience 
1en he started. Published monthly, the newspaper has a paid 
‘culation of 5000. The price is one dollar a year or five cents 
r issue when bought at a newsstand. Even though Alan finds 

he isn’t making any money, he’s glad he thought of starting 
paper in Encino. “It’s lots of fun.” And, more important, 

’s learning what it takes to be a successful newspaper man. 

—ALAN W. FARRANT 
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a prayer for guidance 
on my life’s vocation 


Dear God, | can see my whole 
life opening before me, but | 
cannot see clearly the exact 
road | should take. | don't 
even know quite what | want 
to do or can do the best. Yet, 
O Father, as | feel thee close 
to me in these moments, | find 
myself yielding to thy will—l 
sense the strength that comes 
only from true commitment to 
thee and to thy way. Forgive 
my selfishness and littleness— 
help me to see the needs of 
others and to serve those 
needs. Most of all, accept my 
humble and complete offering 
of my whole self to thee and 
to thy work, whatever and 
wherever that may be for me. 
Amen. : 


